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that the process long remained a secret. It must be said, however, that the Chinese and Japanese method of writing a set of simultaneous equations was such that it is rather remarkable that no predecessor of Seki's discovered the idea of the determinant.
We have now considered all of Seki's work save only the mysterious yenri, or circle principle. It must be confessed that aside from his anticipation of determinants the result is disappointing. In Chapter VIII we shall consider the yenri, of which there is grave doubt that Seki was the author, and aside from this and his discovery of determinants his reputation has no basis in any great field of mathematics. That he was a wonderful teacher there can be no doubt; that he did a great deal to awaken Japan to realize her power in learning no one will question; that he was ingenious in improving mathematical devices is evident in everything he attempted; but that he was a great mathematician, the discoverer of any epoch-making theory, a genius of the highest order, there is not the slightest evidence. He may be compared with Christian Wolf rather than Leibnitz, and with Barrow rather than Newton. When, on November 15, 1907, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan paid great honor to his memory by bestowing upon him posthumously the junior class of the fourth Court rank, he rendered unprecedented distinction to a great scholar and a great teacher, but not to a great discoverer of mathematical theory.